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through the imprudence of Mrs. Ashley and others in her house-
hold, was involved in much trouble on this account; and she never
fully recovered the favour of king Edward, who was persuaded
that the lord admiral had poisoned queen Katharine in order
to marry Elizabeth, and that he meant to usurp the throne.

Seymour was beheaded March 20, 1549. " Presumptuous court-
ship of the lady Elizabeth " fowned one of the articles brought
against him. Elizabeth heard his fate with calmness, but was ill,
and remained in retirement for two years. During the rest of
Edward's reign she practised the strict rules, and adopted the
plain dress of the reformers. She was at Hatfield house with her
establishment at the time of Edward's death, and remained there
quietly while the vain attempt to place lady Jane Gray on the
throne was made by the duke of Northumberland and Suffolk.
She went to meet queen Mary with a numerous train, and rode
by her royal sister's side at her triumphal entrance into London.
The youth and beauty of Elizabeth attracted universal admiration
then and at the coronation, where, during the cavalcade, she rode
in the same chariot with Anne of 03eves, and walked next in the
pi'ocession to the queen in tho abbey. She was also prayed for
as the queen's sister. Great offence was, however, taken at her
refusing to attend mass; and many attempts were made by mis-
judging partizans to draw her into plots against the queen. She
sought, and with great difficulty obtained, leave to retire to her
own house at Ashridge, in Buckinghamshire. On the revolt of
Wyatt, she was summoned to return. Illness prevented her from
obeying. The queen then sent her own litter for her conveyance,
three royal physicians, and three commissioners, to bring her to
Whitehall. Elizabeth's uncle, lord William Howard, was at the
head of the deputation.

Elizabeth was really ill, and much alarmed, for it was only four
days after the execution of lady Jane Gray. The commissioners
wore ftve days in performing the journey from Ashridge, which
was only five-and-twenty miles. She arrived in London, February
24 155-i; and, after remaining three weeks in anxious suspense at
Wlutehall, she was committed to the Tower as a prisoner of state.
The queen refused to sec herj but as Elizabeth implored for
liberty to write to her majesty, the earl of Sussex consented, and
she was so long about it that it became necessary to defer her
voyage till the next day, which was Palm Sunday. Her letter
bad no effect; and she was compelled to embark so early next
morning that aho had to wait in tho barge at the bridge for the
tide a considerable time in the rain. One of the noblemen offered
!fyer his cloak, but she dashed it haughtily away; and, as she